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tion: in no country, perhaps, are its advantages Wall. Lower down, you cease to be any 
) more widely diffused ; each town has its places longer on the perpendicular face of the rock; 
_ tof instruction, where the poor are often edu-/the road passes along a rapid slope, that con- 
(cated gratis. In the principal towns of Berne | ducts to the celebrated baths of Leuk. 
are colleges, and public schools are found in| The baths are much frequented, chiefly for 
| most parts of the country, under the direction | their efficacy in cutaneous complaints; but the 
Concluded fro m page 363 | of the pastors; in catholic cantons, under that | accommodations are indifferent. ‘There isa 
The subjoined extract from the same work , of some father; as at Fribourg, the Pére Ge-| regular table d’hdte provided for all visiters in 
from which was taken the account of the | rard is superintendent. Many of the trades-|the salon. The custom is to enter the bath 
Avalanche, and the story of the Pastor’s}men of Thun, for instance, are acquainted | before breakfast, and to have that meal 
Daughter, while it contains vivid description | with the classics, and if you wish, will talk| brought to you in the bath, where the pa- 
of scenery truly Swiss, is at the same time Latin with you from behind the counter. jtients often remain three or four hours. 
calculated to interfere sadly with the bright Leaving Kandersteg next morning, we be- | Small floating-tables are produced, upon 
illusions with which the imagination has been = the ascent of the Gemmi. which continued) Which the breakfast materials are laid; and, 
wont to invest the manners and character of|for about four hours, when we arrived at ajbeing seated on a low bench under the wa- 
the inhabitants. little lake, which during great part of the \ter, which reaches above the bather’s middle, 
—_ year is frozen; and near it stands a small cha-|he eats, takes his wine, or reads his book, at 
Another excursion from Thun, still more |let, for the accommodation of travellers over- jthe same time that he is soaking throdgh at 
interesting, was to the valley of Kandersteg,|taken by storms. Here may be procured am-| every pore. The building is divided into four 
and its adjacent parts. Passing to the other! ple refreshment of bread and wine, but nothing | bathing-rooms, asd you sometimes see in éach 
shore, and keeping the mountain of the Nie-|more. Soon afterwards, coming to the point | of these thirty or forty people, all in the bath 
sen on the right, we went round it to Frutigen,|of the mountain, the descent is beheld down |together. What a subject for Cruikshank |— 
one of the largest villages in the canton of|the other side to the baths of Leuk. We had | patients of all ages—the pale and attenuated 
Berne ; thence up the valley of Kanderthal, in|sent our horses back after having advanced invalid, who comes solely for health; the fat 
which stands the lonely village of Kandersteg,}some way from Kandersteg, and now coms and florid-looking citizen, who comes for a 
the only one in the valley, which is several|menced the descent of the Gemmi on foot. jaunt; even the avoyer and bailli show their 
leagues in extent. Here it was necessary to|'This road is one of the most extraordinary in | persons here; they talk freely, while some 
pass the night, and the small auberge offered | the whole country :—wide enough only to ad-| play at cards, eat and drink, and are merry. 
tolerable accommodations. mit of two persons passing each other in safety, In the evening, these inveterate bathers, not 
It was ‘now afternoon, and we resolved to| should they meet: being cut in a serpentine | satisfied with the morning's ablution, for the 
pass a few hours, by making an excursion on|direction on the face of the rock, and pro-|™ost part enter the water again, and remain 
foot through the small valley of Oeschenen-| tected on the outer edge by a small and low) @ second time for three or four hours. 
thal, in the midst of which is a dimiautive,| parapet wall. The face of the rock is so per-- There are a few pleasant scrambling walks 
but pretty lake. Three or four waterfalls} pendicular, that when you are part of the way about the mountains, which require no little 
tumble from the mountains above down the| down, you neither see the path above by which” exertion in order to be enjoyed ; but the peo- 
face of the surrounding rocks, and pour their| you have descended, nor discern the road be- | ple of this domain think slightly of these 
streams at a small distance into the lake. A|neath, by which the route is to be continued.) things. Not far distant are two or three vil- 
few chalets, inhabited only in the summer,| Many travellers have advanced some distance|lages, whose only communication with the 
stand in this secluded place, which is shut|on the way,and become so nervous at the sin-| world beneath is by means of ladders, carried 
in by lofty mountains on every side. | gular situation in which they found them- over the face of the precipices. They go 
Were the Swiss an imaginative people, like | selves, as tu hasten back again. Indeed, you! down, both men, women, and children, with 
the Scots—were their feelings and fancies|seem to hang between heaven and earth, and| loads. of their own little produce, which be- 
liable to be operated on by the sights and| cannot see how you are to be extricated. On| ing disposed of, they return—ascending the 
sounds of nature—what stores of sweet and| part of the descent is a sentry box, cut out of | eight or ten successive ladders that lead to 
popular effusions might they not possess!/|the rock, where, during the war between the| their own homes with as much adroitness as 
Many a peasant or mountaineer would be| Bernese and the Valaisans, a sentinel was al-|if those homes were in the midst of groves 
found, on whose spirit, amidst the seclusion} ways posted. At one of the most dangerous|and soft glades. It is curious to see them 
of this grand and splendid scenery, had resh-| paste of the descent, where the abyss beneath|climbing up and down their homes in the 
ed the full tide of poetry; who, like Burns,|is frightful, a fir-tree projects over the preci-|clouds, with cheese, butter, &c., especially 
Ramsay, or so many others, would have im-} pice :—a few years ago a native of the Valais,| if the wind be strong, or any part of the steps 
mortalised every part of his matchless land.| out of bravado, or for some trifling wager, got} frail with wear. 
But it is not so. Nature has done for their] over the parapet, and ascended the fir-tree—| Leaving the baths for the village of Leuk, 
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that is not far from the high road which runs our way through dense crowds, furious tor-| eagerness, and, forcing our way through the 
through the Valais, and taking horse here, we rents of rain began to fall. Unfortunately) crowds of various mountaineers that covered 
proceeded to Sion, a distance of six leagues;|we were not provided with an umbrella, and! the tetrace and the street beneath, succeeded 
and thence a tedious mountain road (that had no resource but to take shelter beneath) in gaining the gate of the town. 

passed through Gsteig, and one or two more | the projecting roof of one of the houses. 
villages) conducted again into the Simmen-| 
thal, whence was a highway to Thun. 


The sallowness of complexion so often vi- 
Thun consists chiefly of one extensive'sible in the natives of this canton must, in 


|street, and a terrace is built along the front! part, be caused by the stoves with which their 
During our prolonged stay on the lake of,of the houses, and ascended by flights of low and small apartments are furnished, and 
Thun, the weather was very uncertain; at)steps, the lower part of which terrace is oc-|by their habit of never opening the windows, 
times wet and gloomy for days together, suc-|cupied by small shops, which, as well as| whence the glass is stained with every colour 
ceeded by cloudless and sultry intervals. A/}those above, were now much filled. In one! of the rainbow, from the effluvia of the breath 
visit to Lauterbrunnen, at this time, was ren-| part was an unhappy vender of prints, colour- |constantly acting on it, without any admission 
dered abortive by the heavy state of the at-|ed and plain, of Madonnas and miracles; lit-|of fresh air. The dwellings of the farmers, or 
mosphere. : \tle saints and martyrs to suit the catholics, of; better sort of villagers, have a neat and at- 
There chanced, as a break in the monotony| whom many were at the fair; in another, | tractive appearance, when newly built, from 
of the lake life, to be a fair held at Thun, the ‘pictures of Jerusalem, and Swiss battles, to 
largest in the year, and attended by a vast|catch the protestants. Ever and anon this 
concourse of the peasantry from the sur-}man shouted in praise of his wares. But no|is the case with the habitations of the greater 
rounding mountains : we went about mid-day, | sight or sound broke the density of the crowd; part of the people, which have a dark and poor 
in order to gratify our curiosity with a view|on rolled the waves of brown, wide, harsh| appearance. 
of the forms, faces, and costumes of the na-|aspects, each succeeded by another; while} Another excursion from Thun was to the 
tives. Whatan assemblage! It has been my|motionless, encompassed and annoyed, we|lonely and unfrequented mountain called the 
fate to see the dwellers in many a land—some | were compelled to remain alternately gazing| Keily, in the district of the Kander valley, at 
famed for attractions, others for the want of| with wistful eye, first on the rain that rolled|a considerable distance. My companion, 
them; but such unrelieved, unsoftened ugli-|in water-spouts from the roofs, and then at| having stopped at a wretched auberge by the 
ness never before or since met my view! and|the paysannes, who sometimes lingered as| way for a short time, arrived in the evening 
still worse, it was universal. In vain the eye|they passed, and fixing their large eyes and\at a spot not far below the summit of the 
sought, amidst the crowds of hideous aspects, | prominent features on us, greeted us with a| mountain, on the surface of which are several 
for one soft, sweet, mild feature—leaving ,capacious smile either of surprise or curiosity.|large patches of rich pasture. ‘To these the 
beauty itself out of the question. It was} The cantons of Glarus and Fribourg had/| flocks ascend in the spring, and the shepherds 
vain, utterly vain. ‘also poured out their beauties here, as well|inhabit the very few chalets. Entering the 
There is a palm in the wildest desert, a'as Berne: it is true, there was a distinction ;|cottage that stood highest on the acclivity, 
sprinkling of verdure on the most naked pre-|the former nymphs being ali clad in red|and aloof from the rest, he was received by 
cipice, even of this land; but nature, that has stockings, proudly worn, the petticoat, as we|its owner with the warmest welcome. This 
shed her glories lavishly on mountain and before observed, falling scarcely to the knee ;}man was not a common goatherd: the great- 
valley, has shorn their female tenants, as if in}and their hair hanging down behind in long jest part of the flocks belonged to him, and he 
wantonness, even of the natural comeliness |tails, in the semblance of the Grecians; but|rented the pasture from the municipality of 
that belongs to the human race. Throughout |oh, how unlike! These now became draggled,|Thun. A repast was instantly put in prepara- 
the whole canton of Berne, it is even thus: jalso, with the incessant rain, and the tresses|tion ; but, as the sun was going down, and the 
great thick figures; features full of kindliness,/of the gentle mountaineers distilled large rugged summit of the mountain not far dis- 
but broad and unmeaning; a pair of legs, ex-|heavy drops. It mattered not, however, to|tant, iny friend instantly proceeded thither. 
posed as if courting admiration, (being never them; used to the changes and wars of the} A small amphitheatre of rocks terminates the 
covered below the knee.) and of the shape and elements, they did not even notice it, but} Keily, of a romantic aspect, and resembling 
thickness of huge wedges of timber, just hewn |laughed, romped, made their bargains, and|the druidical circles found in the west and 
from the mountain oak. Where then is the|talked their soft sweet mountain German|north of England. Several chamois were 
dream—the illusion of Swiss beauty! A |with infinite melody of accent. The Bernese|running and leaping on these rocks, where 
question we often put to ourselves, whilst dames came not off with the same impunity|they were but little molested ; they resemble 
traversing many a canton. Who has not/{as those of the other cantons, who wore small|the gazelle in size and form, but have not the 
gazed on the pictures or prints richly colour-|straw hats: throughout the whole canton of| large and melancholy eye of that animal. It 
ed, brought home as specimens of the great: Benne, the head-dress of the women, of all| was a fine and solitary scene, where the wan- 
loveliness, that grows like a common plant |ages, is made of black horse-hair, that rises|derer’s foot seldom came; on the few dwell- 
on every hill ?—there are nymphs of Lucerne, lover the head, thin and airy, in the form of| ings, the circle of rocks, and then on the tops 
of Soleure, of Uri, and Berne ;—one with a |wings. To a female of light or elegant form| of higher mountains on every side, the fading 
waterpot in her hand, gracefully bending over |and comely features, this is a graceful and be-|sunbeams were thrown. He returned to the 
her flowers; another with a nosegay ; a third lcoming appendage ; but with the brawny, si-|chalet; and, as it grew dark, the fire of logs 
engaged only in slaying with her eyes; but |newy fair, on whose round bull-heads it is|spread a fierce light as well as heat through 
they are fairies, goddesses, and do much cre-|stuck in defiance of nature, the effect is 
dit to the invention of the Swiss artists, who/merely ludicrous. Even decrepid old women 


the humble apartment: coffee, the richest 
cream, eggs and bacon, were set before him, 
must have laughed in their sleeve at seeing |wear this ornament to the day of their death. 
them bought up as specimens of their coun- 


the bright hue of the wood, the corridors, and 
the numerous smal! windows; but the reverse 














and the warm welcome was renewed. The 
try. And when the forlorn traveller finds 
himself among the living beings who sat, or 
rather did not sit, for these portraits, he looks 
wistfully around, and feels somewhat as, in 
the harem of the king of Sennaar, Bruce did, 
who, after dreaming perhaps of oriental beau- 
ty, saw large dark forms and sprawling limbs, 
and eyes that would fain have sent soft glances, 
but dispensed startling and withering ones in- 
stead. Bruce soon escaped from the harem, 
however :—so could not we from our horrors; 


\It is a poor defence from the weather; and 
pitilessly on the spreading wings that had 
been tastefully arranged, like mets to lime 
suitors, did the torrents fall that morning. 
From many a mountain had these natives de- 
scended, from many a chalet in the wild val- 
ley’s gorge, or on the brink of precipices, 
weary leagues distant; yet, deep as were the 
solitudes in which most present resided, this 
fair was like a féte: lovers met, witching 
glances were shot to and fro, and rapture 
beamed in many an eye. The rain at last 


wife and the children filled up the patriarchal 
group: they were affluent in their way; and 
the care of their cattle, in the valleys beneath 
in winter, and here in the summer, occupied 
all their life. Excessively fatigued, their vi- 
siter was glad to throw himself on the very 
coarse couch laid on the bare floor; and in 
the morn, at sunrise, he found, soon after 
awaking, a similar bountiful repast. For all 
this hospitality the mountaineer, a tall, fine- 
looking Swiss, absolutely refused the slightest 
recompense, and bade him a cordial farewell. 


for, at the moment we were slowly making|began to abate; we quitted the scene with| This is no rare instance of the disinterested- 
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ness of these people on the hill-side ;—but| 
seek not such a quality in towns, or vales, or | 
wherever the track of the traveller comes! | 
— | 
Whether the following very interesting ac- 
count has ever found its way into print in this 
country is more than we can say, but even if} 
it should be known to some of our readers, } 
they will be the first to wish it preserved. It} 
appeared originally in the Englishman’s Ma- 
gaziae, a periodical commenced in 1830, but} 
of which a few numbers only were published.—! 
Ed. Select Circulating Library. 


THE MINERS OF BOIS-MONZIL. 
An affecting and authentic Narrative, by an 
eye-witness. 
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On Tuesday, February a violent detona- 
tion was suddenly heard in the coal mine of 
Bois-Monzil, belonging to M. Robinot. The 
waters from the old works rushed impetuously 
along the new galleries. ‘The waters, the 
waters !”’ such was the cry that resounded from 
the affrighted workmen throughout the mine. 
Only ten miners out of twenty-six were able to 
reach the entrance. 
in his arms, a boy eleven years old, whom he 
thus saved from certain death; another, im- 
pelled by the air and the water, to a consider- 
able distance, could scarcely credit his escape 
from such imminent danger; a third rushed 
forward with his sack full of coals on his 
shoulders, which, in his fright, he had never 
thought of throwing down. 

The disastrous news, that sixteen workmen 
had perished in the mine of M. Robinot, was 
soon circulated in the town of St. Etienne.* 
It was regarded as one of those fatal and de- 
plorable events, unfortunately too common in 
that neighbourhood, and on tie ensuing Thurs- 
day it was no longer talked of. Politics, and 
the state of parties in Paris, exclusively occu- 
pied the public attention. 

The engineers of the mines, however, and 
some of their pupils, who, on the first alarm, 
had hastened to the spot, still remained there, 
continuing their indefatigable endeavours to 
discover the miners who were missing. No- 
thing that mechanical science, manual labour, 
and perseverance, prompted by humanity, 
could perform, was left undone. 

Thirty hours had already elapsed since the 
fatal accident, when two workmen announced 
the discovery of a jacket and some provisions 
belonging to the miners. The engineers im- 
mediately essayed to penetrate into the galle- 
ries where these objects had been found, which 
they accomplished with much difficulty, by 
crawling on their hands and feet. In vain 
they repeatedly called aloud ; no voice, save 
the echo of their own, answered from those 
narrow and gloomy vaults. It then occurred 
to them to strike with their pick-axes against 
the roof of the mine. Sull the same uncheer- 
ing silence! ... Listen! yes! the sounds are 
answered, by similar blows!—Every heart 
beats, every pulse quickens, every breath is 


* St. Etienne, a manufacturing town for hardware, 
and ribands, with a population of 100,000 souls; the 
Birmingham and Coventry of France, It is situated 
on the banks of the Loire. 


,every heart! It was (to use the expression of 


One of them brought off} found secret. 








contracted ;—yet, perhaps, it is but an illusion! or by penetrating through perilous and narrow 
of their wishes—or, perhaps, some deceitful crevices and cletis of the rock. 

echo...... They again strike the vaulted In the midst of their corporeal and mental 
roof.i—There is no longer any doubt.—The)| labours, their attention was suddenly excited 
same number of strokes is returned. No words from another painful @urce. , 


The wives of 
can paint the varied feelings that pervaded t 


ie hapless miners had heard that all hope 
was not extinct. ‘They hastened to the spot : 
with ding cries, and through tears, 
| alternately of despair and hope, they exclaimed, 
Are they all there ‘ Where is the father 
my child ’ Is he amongst them, or has 
ie been swallowed up by the waters ?” 


At the bottom of the mine, close to 
other point, the formation of an inclined well,! water-reservoir, a was held on 
for the purpose of communicating with them. |the plan to Engineers, pupils, 
Two of the engineer’s pupils were now des-| workmen, all agreed that the only prospect of 
patched to the mayor of St. Etienne, to pro- consisted in exhausting the water, 
cure a couple of fire-pumps, which they con-|} which was already sensibly diminished, by the 
ducted back to the mine, accompanied by two working of the : ( 
firemen. In the ardour of youthful humanity, | 
those young mer imagined that the deliverance 
of the miners was the affair of a few hours; 
and, wishing to prepare an “‘agreeable sur- 
prise”’ for the friends of the supposed victims, | 
they gave strict injunctions at the mayoralty | 
to keep the object of their expedition a pro- 


a person present) a veritable delirium of joy, 
of fear, and of hope. 

Without losing an instant, the engineers or-|** 
dered a hole to be bored in the direction of of 
the galleries where the miners were presumed 
to be; at the same time they directed, on an-| 


heart-ren 


ren 


the 
consultation 
be pursue d. 


success 
sole steam-pump; the other 
d little or no effect, notwith- 
standing the vigorous eflorts employed to ren- 
der them serviceable. ' 
pose dd reme d 


pumps produce 
Somebody then pro- 
ying the failure of these pumps 
by une chaine a bras, viz. by forming a line, 
and passing buckets from one to the other; 
this method was adopted, and several of the 
pupils proceeded with all speed to St. Etienne. 
Notwithstanding the untiring efforts made! [t was midnight. The générale was beat in 
to place these pumps in the mine, it was found) two quarters of the town only. ‘The Hotel de 
impossible. Either they were upon a plane} Ville was assigned as the place of rendezvous. 
too much inclined to admit of their pl tying | On the first alarm a great number of persons 
with facility, or the water was too muddy to| hurried to the town-hall, imagining a fire had 
be received up the pipes; they were therefore} broken out, but on ascertaining the real cause, 
abandoned. In the meantime, the attempts 
made to reach the miners by sounding, or by 
the inclined well, seemed to present insur- 
mountable difficulties. The distance to them 
was unknown; the sound of their blows on the! 
roof, far from offering a certain criterion, or|—So powerful is the magic influence of or- 
at least a probable one, seemed each time to| ganised masses, marching under the orders of 
excite fresh doubts; in short, the rock which|a chief, and stimulated by l’esprit de corps. 

it was necessary to pierce was equally hard} 


, several of them returned home, apparently un- 
moved. Yet these very same persons, whose 
supposed apathy had excited both surprise and 
indignation, quickly re-appeared on the scene, 
dressed in the uniform of the National Guard. 


It was truly admirable to see with what ad- 
and thick, and the gunpowder unceasingly| dress and rapidity the three or four hundred 
used to perforate it, made but a hopeless pro-! men, who had hastened to Bois-Monzil, passed 
gress. The consequent anxiety that reigned! and repassed the buckets, by forming a chain 
in the mine may be easily conceived. Each) to the bottom of the mine. But their generous 
of the party, in his turn, offered his sugges-| efforts became too fatiguing to last long. Ima- 
tions, sometimes of hope, sometimes of appre-| gine a subterranean badly lighted, where they 
hension, and the whole felt oppressed by that! were obliged to maintain themselves in a repid 
vague suspense, which is, perhaps, more pain- | descent, in a stooping posture, to avoid striking 
ful to support than the direst certainty. The) their heads against the roof of the vault, and, 
strokes of the unfortunate miners continued to! most of the time, up to the middle in the water, 
reply to theirs, which added to their agitation,| which was dripping from every side ; some 
from the fear of not being able to afford them| jdea may then be formed of their painful situa- 
effectual help. They almost thought that in|tion. They were relieved from this laborious 
such a painful moment, their situation was! duty by the Garde Nationale of St. Etienne, 
more distressing than those they sought to] whose zeal and enthusiasm exceeded all praise. 


save, as the latter were, at any rate, sustained/ But a more precious reinforcement was at 


by hope. hand: the workmen from the adjacent mines 


While most of the party were thus perplexed} now arrived in great numbers. From their 
by a crowd of disquieting ideas, produced by| skill and experience every thing might be ex- 
the distressing nature of the event itself, and pected; if they failed there was no further 
by their protracted stay in a mine where the| hope. 
few solitary lamps scarcely rendered “dark-| ‘The chaine @ bras was renewed again by 
ness visible,” the workmen continued their'companies of the National Guard, relieved 
labours with redoubled ardour; some of them| every two hours, who, at respective distances, 
were hewing to pieces blocks of the rock,|held the lights, and under whose orders they 
which fell slowly and with much difficulty;!acted. It was a cheering spectacle to behold 
others were actively employed in boring the| citizens of all ranks engaged in one of the 
hole before named, while some of the engi-' noblest offices of humanity, under the direc- 
neers’ appreptices sought to discover new’ tion of poor colliers. 
galleries, either by creeping on “all fours,”| ‘The immense advantages of the organisa- 
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tion of the National Guard, were never more} dead bodies of two unfortunate men, who, to-|from his hand that the instrument had been 
strikingly exemplified than on this eocosien Laliite, had left eleven children to lament their|drawn. His first question was, “ my child ?” 
Without them there wou!d have been no means| untimely fate ! Like Apelles, let me throw a veil over a father’s 
or possibility of uniting together an entire popu-|_ On Sunday, the workmen continued their/grief.—His Antoine was no more; he had been 
lation; of leading the People from a distance of| labour with equal zeal and uncertainty as be-|drowned ! 
more than three miles, night and day, so as to, fore. A sort of inquietude and hopelessness,| For four days several medical men were 
insure a regular and continued service; all, however, occasionally pervaded their minds,|constantly on the spot, to contribute all the 
would have been trouble and confusion. With which may be easily accounted for, from the|succours that humanity, skill, and science 
them, on the contrary, every thing was ready,| hitherto fruitless result of their fatiguing re-|could afford. It was they who introduced, 
and in motion, at the voice of a single chief;|searches. Discussions now took place on|through the hole, broth and soup, by means of 
and the whole was conducted with such pre-| what was to be done; differences of opinion |long tin tubes, which had been carefully pre- 
cision and regularity as had never, on similar| arose on the various plans proposed, and, in|pared beforehand. The poor captives distri- 
occasions, been witnessed before. the mean time, the sounds of the hapless vic-|buted it with the most scrupulous attention, 
The road from St. Etienne to Bois-Monzil,| tims, from the recesses of the rocky cavern, | first to the oldest and weakest of their compa- 
exhibited a scene of the most animated kind.| continued to be distinctly audible. Every mo-|nions, for, notwithstanding their dreadful situ- 
In the midst of the motley and moving multi-) ment the embarrassment and difficulties of the |ation, the spirit of concord and charity had 
tude, the National Guards were seen hurrying} workmen increased. ‘The flinty rock seemed |never ceased, for a single moment, to preside 
to and fro; chasseurs, grenadiers, cavalry,;to grow more impenetrable; their tools either}amongst them. The man who was appointed 
and artillerymen, all clothed in their rich new | broke, or became so fixed in the stone, that it} by the others to communicate with, and answer 
costume, as on a field day. Some of the crowd) was frequently impossible to regain them. |the questions of their deliverers, displayed in 
were singing la Parisienne, others were |a-|The water filtered from all parts, through the|all his replies, a gaiety quite in keeping with 
menting, praying, hoping, despairing, and, by| narrow gallery they were perforating, and they |the French character. On being asked what 
«fits and starts,” abandoning themselves to| even began to apprehend another irruption. | day he thought it was, and on being informed 
those opposite extravagances of sentiment so} Such was the state of things on the Monday |that it was Monday instead of Sunday, as he 
peculiarly characteristic of a French popula-| morning, when, at four o’clock, an astounding |had supposed, “ Ah!” said he, “I ought to 
tion. When night drew her sable curtains| noise was heard, which re-echoed throughout have known that; as we yesterday indulged our- 
around, the picturesque of the scene was still/the whole extent of the mine. A general panic |selves freely in drinking water.” Strange 
more heightened. Fresh bands of miners,|seized on every one; it was thought that the |that a man should have the heart to joke, who 
conducted by their respective chiefs, coming] waters had forced a new issue. A rapid and|had been thus “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confined,” 
in from every side; their sooty visages lighted} confused flight took place; but, luckily, their during five days, destitute of food, deprived of 
up by glarifig torches ; National Guards ar-|fears were soon allayed on perceiving that it/air, agitated by suspense, and in jeopardy of 
riving from different parts of the country, to} was only an immense mass of rock, detached | nerishing by the most horrible of all deaths ! 
join their comrades of St. Etienne; farmers| from the mine, which had fallen into a drain-| There still remained full sixteen feet of solid 
and peasants, on horseback and a-foot, hasten-| ing-well. This false alarm, however, operated | rock between the two anxious parties; but the 
ing to offer their humane aid; sentinels posted} in a discouraging manner, on the minds of the/workmen’s labours were now, if possible, re- 
® —muskets piled—watch-fires blazing, and, in} workmen; and it required some management | doubled by the certainty of complete success. 
short, the tout ensemble rendered the ap-|to bring them back to their respective stations,| At intervals, light nourishment in regulated 
proaches of Bois-Monzil like a bivowac on the} and to revive that ardour and constancy, which | quantities, continued to be passed to the mi- 








eve of an expected battle; happily, however,| they had, hitherto, so admirably displayed. ners; this, however, they soon rejected, ex- 
the object of these brave men was to preserve} ‘They had scarcely renewed their endeavours | pressing but one desire, that their friends would 


life, and not to destroy it. It is but just to/to bore through the rock, when suddenly one| make haste. ‘Their strength began to fail them: 
render homage here to the worthy curé of St. lof them felt the instrument drawn from his |their respiration became more and more diffi- 
Villars, who, in his simple clerical dress, min-| hands, by the poor imprisoned miners. It was|cult; their utterance grew feebler and fainter; 
gled every where with the anxious throng, ex-| indeed, to them, the instrument of deliverance|}and towards six o’clock in the evening, the 
horting and encuuraging them in their * good| from their cruel situation. Singular to relate, | last words that could be distinguished, were— 
work,” both by precept and example: their first request was neither for food nor|« Brothers, make haste !” 
drink, but for light, as if they were more eager; The general anxiety was now woun up to 
to make use of their eyes, than to satisfy the/the highest pitch; it was perhaps, the most 
pressing wants of appetite! It was now ascer-|trying crisis yet experienced since the com- 
tained that eight of the sufferers still survived; /mencement of these benevolent labours; at 
continued, as the engineers had now broughtjand this time an authentic account of the hap-|length the moment of deliverance was, all at 
the pumps effectually to work. Suddenly a} py discovery was despatched to St. Etienne,/once, announced, and at ten o’clock it was ac- 
cry of joy was echoed from mouth to mouth :| where it excited the most enthusiastic demon-|complished. One by one they appeared, like 
‘They are saved! they are saved ! six of them|strations of sympathy and gladness. But there | spectres, gliding along the gallery which had 
are freed from their subterraneous prison!’’|is no pleasure unmixed with alloy; no general | just been completed; their weak and agitated 
shouted a person at the entrance of the mine.| happiness unaccompanied by particular ex-|forms supported by the engineers, on whom 
The rumour was instantly repeated along the}ceptions. Amongst the workmen, was the |(hey cast their feeble eyes, filled with astonish- 
crowd, and a horseman set off at full speed for| father of one of the men who had disappeared} ment, yet beaming with gratitude. Accom- 
St. Etienne, with the gratifying news; another} in the mine. His paternal feelings seemed to| panied by the doctors, they all, with one single 
followed and corifirmed the report of his pre-| have endowed him with superliuman strength. |exception, ascended to the entrance of the 
decessor. The whole town was in motion,| Night and day he neversquitted his work but/ mine, without aid; such was their eagerness 
and all classes seemed to partake of the gene-|for a few minutes, to return to it with redow-|again to inhale the pure air of liberty. From 
ral joy, with a feeling as if each person had| bled ardour: one sole absorbing thought occu-|the mouth of the mine to the temporary resi- 
been individually interested. In the exuber-|pied his whole soul; the idea that his son, his} dence allotted them, the whole way was illumi- 
ance of their delight they were already deli-| only son, was with those who were heard from|nated. The engineers, pupils, and the work- 
berating on the subject of a féte, to celebrate} within. In vain he was solicited to retire; in|men, with the National Guard under arms, 
the happy event, when a third horseman ar-| vain they strove to force him from labours too/ were drawn up in two lines to form a passage; 
rived. The multitude thronged round him fatiguing for his age. ‘* My son is amonyst/and thus, in the midst of a religious silence, 
expecting a more ample confirmation of the|them,” said he; “1 hear him; nothing shall/did these poor fellows traverse an attentive 
welcome tidings. . But their joy was soon] prevent my hastening his release;” and, from|and sympathising crowd, who, as they passed 
turned to sorrow, when they were informed] time to time, he called on his son, in accents along, inclined their heads, as a sort of respect 
_ that nothing had yet been discovered, save the| that tore the hearts of the bystanders. It was|and honour to their sufferings. 


“ He had no bigot's pride—no sectary’s whim ; 
Christian and countryman were all to him.” 


On the Saturday the chaine d bras was dis- 
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Such are the affecting particulars of an lever ceasing. Amidst the aspirations of poets] to assign precisely, and in their exact propor- 
event, during the whole of which, every kind, and philanthropists, we light here and there|tion of influence. Many things conspired. 
of business was suspended at St. Etienne; anj upon visions of a golden age returned, when Principally, beyond doubt, we are to look to 
event which exhibited the entire population of peace should again revisit the earth;—visions | the career of Napoleon, the most fearful im- 
a large town, forming, as it were, but one! in which the dreamers themselves had scarce-} personation of the genius of war, conquest, 
heart, entertaining but one thought, imbued |ly any faith, and which most men laughed to} military glory, ever seen in the world. Con- 
with but one feeling, for the god-like purpose | scorn. ‘The most that Christian faith and} vulsing both hemispheres, overturning the 
of saving the lives of eight poor obscure indi-| hope dared look for, was that in the dim ob-| ancient thrones and dynasties of Europe, 
viduals. Christians, men of all countries,|scurities of some distant age, the gospel, in|sweeping with a broad track of desolation 
whenever and wherever suffering humanity|}some mysterious way, was to have its full} beyond the bounds of European civilisation 
claims your aid,—Go ye and do likewise. power, and its predictions their accomplish-|—the nations of the earth were “in fear and 

. ment, when “the sword shoul be beaten) great perplexity;” and for a while segmed to 
into the ploughshare and the spear into the | gaze in helpless awe, at the terrible energy of 
pruning hook, and nations should learn war'|his resistless march. ; 
+e no more ;” but with the fulfilmert of which And, in truth, if we consider the time, the 
The apathy with which war has been look- they could no more conceive their own|circumstances, and the theatre on which it 


ed upon, and the prospect of its indefinite |agency required, or possibly connected, than| was displayed, never has the spirit of con- 
continuance acquiesced in, by so many, in| with the revolutions of the planets. 


other respects enlightened and benevolent) This language may perhaps seem over- 
men, has resulted, no doubt, in part from the charged. rouse the world into a fixed horror and aver- 
unconscious influence of familiarity and false|aggerate. We acknowledge all the excep-|sion against the spirit and the agency it em- 
associations in dimming the moral percep-|tions to these statements that can be found.|ploys. During the brief career of Napoleon, 
tions; but principally, we believe, from a|We render honour to the peaceful principles} the world saw the spectacle of five millions of 
vague feeling of the hopelessness of attempt-|of certain bodies of Christians ;—principles| human lives, and eight thousand millions of 
ing to put an end to so vast and deep-rooted |that have stood the test of more than one|dollars (to say nothing of the incalculable in- 
an evil. Yet this apathy, if we view itina sharp trial. We should be glad to see|direct losses and evils,) sacrificed by the in- 
right light, is as surprising as it is melan- gathered together into one view, all that|satiable ambition and boundless selfishness 
choly. For it cannot be doubted that the/right-minded moralists and statesmen have] of a single individual. The impression of all 
Creator formed men to dwell in brotherhcod |said on this subject—views such as those ex-| this upon the minds of thoughtful observers, 
together. War exhibits mankind ina inost | pressed by Franklin, and Washington, and|could not fail to be deep and solemn. The 
unnatural and revolting aspect. It is utterly | Jefferson, in our own country. “God grant,” 
at variance with the spirit of Christianity. As/|said Franklin, “that we may never see another 


a mode of deciding national differences, it is| war ; for in my opinion there never was a good| startled into a conviction how very dangerous 
barbarous and absurd, without equity in prin-| war, or a bad peace.” “ For the sake of hu-| and impolitic, at least, it was to sanction a 
ciple, and never insuring a _ decision. : j}manity,”” said Washington, “ it is devoutly to} principle which could put it in the power of 
combines sources of crime and misery incal-|be wished, that the manly employment of| 
culably beyond every, other scourge of thelagriculture, and the einai benefits of 
earth. Its perpetual abolition would not only |commerce, should suspend the wastes of war,|at least, the declaration of the allicd sove- 
dry ap these sources of evil, but would re-/and the rage of conquest.”’ ‘ Will nations,”’| reigns were the expression. But we believe 
move the greatest obstacles to human ad-/ writes Jefferson, “ will nations never devise! that they were more: we believe there was a 
vancement; would quicken all the springs of| any other national umpire of difference than deeper feeling of its wickedness, its sin and 
social welfare, physical and moral, and open | force? Are there no means of coercing in-| shame, than before—a moral reaction against 
the road to indefinite progress and perfection. justice, more gratifying to our nature, than a/the spirit of conquest and of war. At all 
Finally, this result is precisely what Christi-| waste of the blood of thousands? Wonderful] events, it was the first public, solemn, and 
anity contemplates—what, in its legitimate | has been the progress of human improvement/combined reprobation, by the great sove- 
influence, it tends to produce, and is destined|in other lines. Let us hope, then, that we|reigns of Europe, of what had always before 
to achieve. | shall at length be sensible that war is an in-} been practically sanctioned. And oh, if they 
These incontestible truths furnish, it would | strument entirely inefficient to the redress of| had then but clearly and fully discerned, ho- 
seem, not only motives to exertion, but also,|wrongs.”” We might, certainly, collect nu-| nestly proclaimed, and faithfully maintained, 
principles of influence sufficiently available,|}merous expressions of similar sentiments,|the true principles of justice and political 
to encourage united and hopeful activity. | within the last seventy years, by men in our! wisdom, what an era might then have dawned 
These truths have not, indeed, in time past,;own and other countries, distinguished by| Europe; and how truly might they have de- 
been altogether unfelt, nor unuttered. Here|character and political eminence. served the title of Holy Alliance ! 
and there a voice has been lifted up to pro-| But after all, if we reflect how few and how} We will not here pursue any farther the 
claim them. But these voices, coming forth| isolated these expressions have been, in com-| consideration of those events, in their more 
at distant intervals and remote from each parison with those of an opposite character ;} strictly political influences on the principles 
other, and in comparison so few, have never!and how little practical effect they have pro-| and measures of governments; but will glance 
met and blended, so as to arrest the attention| duced—how little actual exertion they have) at the origin and progress of more special ex- 
and the passions absorbed in war. Amidst the! called out, and how little they have affected} ertions in the promotion of peace. 
tumults of arms and battles, they have been| the policy of governmentswe are left tu ac- While those scenes, to which we have re- 
disregarded. Meantime the great majority of knowledge an indifferenee as astonishing as it | ferred, were passing, the eyes of Christian 
the teachers of mankind have been silent! is deplorable. philanthropy were also watching them, and a 
through despair, or themselves sharing the Such, too, to a very great extent, is the as-| profound impression of the melancholy con- 
prevailing delusions, have sought to palliate| pect of christendom, even at the present me) tradiction of such scenes to the spirit of the 
the hideous custom, or even joined to swell| ment. Still, however, there are to be seen| gospel, and to the true end and happiness of 
the notes of acclamation and applause. Here/clear indications of a much more general and| man, could not fail to be made. Sickening 
and there, it is true, may be found in the|quickened sensibility to this subject. In| at the spectacle of human nature, exhibited 
writings of moralists and statesmen, passages} many respects important changes have taken/to their view, and the boundless crimes and 
reprobating war as a guilty and monstrous de-| place; and many cheering omens may be) miseries of war, the cry, as it would seem, 
reliction of the true design of human nature,| discerned. burst fiom many a heart: shall the sword de- 
or deploring it as a curse and scourge of the} The causes of the more decided movement} vour for ever? ‘These sentiments found their 
earth ; yet with an evident hopelessness of its} in regard to this subject, it might be difficult) utterance through the press. As early as the 


From the “ Advocate of Peace.’ 





Progress and Objects of Peace Societies. 


quest and military glory been seen in such a 


| terrific manifestation, and so calculated to 
Certainly we have no wish to ex- 


|self-love and fear, if nothing else, of kings, 
were likewise effectually alarmed. They were 





fortune and individual ambition, to overturn 
or shake all the thrones of Europe. Of this 
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year 1809, a tract by a gentleman of New| of the world, and more than half a million of| ters mentioned in the sacred volume. Ther® 
York had been published, which called forth} tracts have been published and distributed. | are very many like Nicodemus; they are good 
a reply and a rejoinder; this awakened some} In France, the “Society of Christian Mo-| moral characters, they observe the outward 
attention, led to discussion, and occasioned} rals,”’ (Societe de Morale chretienne,) was|forms of religion, and are willing to submit 
the spread of pacific principles in that city.) founded August 15, 1821, by the venerable} to all its requisitions but those which lead in 
Early in 1815, the same gentleman published| Duke de la Rochefoucault-Liancourt, under} the painful path of self-denial. 
a treatise, entitled: ** War inconsistent with}the sanction of the French government. 
the Religion of Jesus Christ.” Among its early members, were the late la- 
In the mean time, a similar spirit was at] mented Baron de Stael Holstein, the late cele- 
work in other parts of the country, and parti-| brated Benjamin Constant, Casimer-Perier, 
cularly in Massachusetts. It was greatly ex-| late prime minister of the king, besides other 
tended by the “ Solemn Review of the Custom] eminent individuals, now deceased. In the} 
of War,” a tract by the Rev. N. Worcester,|!ong list of its present members, we have 
D. D., published at Boston, near the close of| counted more than forty of the most distin- 
the year 1814. The circulation of this tract guished names among the French nobles, | Although Nicodemus was amiable, yet we 
was very great, both in this country and/| Statesmen, and men of letters, ‘The King of} have no proof that he ever became a regene rate 
abroad, and had a most important influence the French, his son, the Duke of Orleans, the| man, ‘The first mention we have of him is 
in quickening the sensibilities of the humane, | Duke de Broglie, the Marquis de la Roche-| that of his coming to Jesus by night, (unwill- 
in diffusing pacific principles, and leading to) foucault-Liancourt, Guizot, and most of the} ing no doubt, to take up the cross by acknow- 
| ministers of state, are members of the society-|ledging him openly,) and addressing him, 
At this time, the duty of extending the | Its object is expressed in the first article of} Master, we know that thou art a teacher 
knowledge of Christianity to the pagan na.-|!* ens 7 ao of ap society! come from God,” &c. but he was met by the 
tions, had just begun to be more gencrally|'® to exhibit and recall perpetually to men’s} reply, whatever thou mayst know, or believe, 


¢ “Imi s > cents of C etis . ; . 
Sales Mibsletion ‘hanevelene hed been quick-| minds, the precepts of Christianity, in all its} « except a man be bora again he cannot see 


Easy indeed it were to reach, 

A mansion in the courts above, 

If ready words, and fluent speech, 
Would do instead of faith and love. 


But none shall gain that blissful place, 
Or God’s unclouded glory see, 

Who talk of free and sovereign grace, 
Unless that grace bath made him free. 


subsequent exertions. 








ened by new impulses, and called forth in| 


new directions. A multitude of benevolent)” 
associations for extending the gospel, and ap }of the human race, and thus to contribute to} 
SS wht S , é i is a » . 
" eo ~.\inspire, or more and more to quicken, senti- 
plying its principles as the grand remedy for} . 
Sa . 5 Bi ee a : | ments of charity and general good will, so re- 
human evils, were then just springing up and). seek Maal onieasaiiaane h” 
consolidating. This facilitated the attempt to| quisite to secure the reign of peace on —.: 
bring ti irit of tt wath: tm oui In the journal of this society for June, 1882, 
ring the spirit of the gospel, in reference to] | The Society of Christian Moral 
war, to act on the conscience, and awaken| ‘#eY 84Y> 1e Society o iristian Morals 
; - 4 ‘ - , . © = i > 
dix Gienttionn of Chalstions.” Wer 6 te 6 beats has been, for eleven years past, a genuine 
pen } i se . ciety in France. It corresponds with 
tiful truth, that the developement and vivid) P@Ce Society in Fr wo 


en pi , g seneva; it fesse 
enforcement of one latent Christian principle | those of London and Geneva ; it professes the 


. . . i i ass i } s a > Bi > " 
spreads outward, quickening other latent prin-|S4me principles; it aims at the same ame 


> > 7) 
ciples, and calling forth the activities they re ge or P a di 
mand. It is the quality of deeds of Jove to ae SCRA SONS RO USS NS 


enlarge the spirit and strengthen the power of December, 1830, and has been constantly ani- 
pee gf torts. time, t00, the strength of union | ™ated by the zeal of its founder, the Count de 


and the power of opinion were beginning to| Sellon, an eminent philanthropist, who has for 
g 


be better understood than ever before :—the| ™#Y years been devoted to the amelioration 
unlimited resources of moral power, rectify-| criminal law in regard to capital punish- 


ing opinion, combining and directing its force,| ment. M. oman has oe = pub- 
were becoming every day more available. EOS. GNP: CRE 2S Pocmenen Gs ae 
as ae ciples of peace; he has also held public con- 


3 From these influences resulted peace 7 courses for the reception of prize memoirs, 
on a oo eee the Maintained an active correspondence with 
—. : — ~— amen y (in| Sovernments and all the friends of humanity, 
1815 7 a aie P d y bably wit! os jand in various ways, with unwearied activity, 
cane -_ r *) kets tetas wt the| devoted himself to this great cause. The 
= Th : - ; P halle ik | Geneva Society published a periodical called 
om d at Ne York, May, 1628. ociely Was) Archives of the Peace Society.” 
orme New York, May, 1828. ; 
ae (Conclusion next week. 

These associations have now become very — 
numerous, both in our own and in foreign 
countries. We have room only to speak 
briefly of awe wad three of the most important “ Jesus answered, and said unto him, Verily, verily, 
of the foreign societies. I say unto thee, except a man be born again, he can- 


The London “ Society for Promoting Per-| 2 see the kingdomef God.” 
manent and Universal Peace,” was formed| This solemn assurance of the Saviour re- 
July 14, 1816. ° Its object, in its own lan-| mains as true at the present time, as it was 
guage, is “to print and circulate tracts, and| eighteen hundred years ago, but there are 
diffuse information tending to show that war| many now, as there were then, and some even 
is inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity,| of the * Masters in Israe],” who appear not to 
and the true interest of mankind, and to point| know, or to understand this thing, and are 
out the means best calculated to maintain per-| ready to ask, “How can a man be born 
manent and universal peace, upon the basis ofjagain?”’ All Seripture is profitable for re- 
Christian principles,” The organ of this so-! proof, for correction, or instruction in righte- 
ciety is the “ Herald of Peace.” An active | ousness, and I have frequently derived much 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS.--NO. VII. 


|purity; to present to their notice the happy|the kingdom of God.” The next account is 
|influence of these precepts upon the welfare) jn the seventh chapter of John—when the 
chief priests and pharisees were offended that 
the officers had not brought Jesus as they were 
directed. ‘To the question, ** have any of the 
rulers, or of the pharisees believed on him?” 
instead of answering like St. Paul, “ I believe 
on him, and am willing not only to suffer, but 


to die for his sake,” he prudently replies, 


*« Doth our law judge any man before it hear 


him, and know what he doeth?” and again, 
when the Jews thought they had put an end 
to Christianity by destroying its Founder, and 
there was no fear of persecution, we find this 
amiable character, evincing his regard for 
** the teacher sent from God,” by bringing a 
mixture of myrrh and aloes to anoint his body, 
as the manner of the Jews is to bury. But 
with all this appearance of kindness, we have 
no assurance that he who was ashamed to 
confess Christ before men, hath not merited 
the portion of those, of whom the “ Father 
will be ashamed when he cometh with the 
holy angels.” 

But are there any that ask, “*‘ How can these 
things be?” Our Saviour, in this same con- 
versation with Nicodemus, described this 
change as it appears to an observer: “ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof, but canst not tell where 
it cometh, or whither it goeth; so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.” He then 
proceeds to tell him that faith is the first, or 
it might perhaps be said, the only step to re- 
generation ; for he says in one place, “ faith 
worketh by love,” and again, “ he that loveth 
me keepeth my commandments.” Here then 
we see it is not possible to have a living faith 
without works; they are inseparably united. 
But what are his commandments? The first 
and greatest is this, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind.” Let us then 
examine ourselves by this rule. Have we 
been humbled under a sense of our transgres- 
sions, and by faith in the Redeemer, been 


correspondence has been maintained by this! benefit from contrasting my own, and those} made to feel God, for Christ’s sake, hath 


society with the friends of peace in all parts of other religious professors, with the ebarac-|pardoned all our sin? Are we loving God 











with all our heart and soul, and mind? spend-| 


about forty every week. The teachers in- 
ing our time and talents in his service, and, 


very act of emancipation, incurred an expense 


to promote his glory, esteeming every other 
object and pursuit a secondary thing? With 
those who feel that this is the case it is well; 
but to those who are loving the wealth, the 
splendour, or attainments of this world, with| 


struct their young charge in reading, spelling, 
writing, &c.; and make use of the Bible as 
the principal reading book. I have been told 


of 29,000,0002. or nearly $100,000,000, And 
this measure has been popular: it has been 
demanded by public opinion. How great 


by one of their number that they have found, a change has been effected in the public mind 
great satisfaction in devoting a small portion} since Wilberforce first lifted up his voice 


all their heart and strength, | would say,}lieve it has had a sensibly beneficial effect, 
arouse ye from your dangerous slumber—give! not only on many poor children, but on their 


of their time to this object, and that they be-| 


against that basest and most savage of all hu- 
man villany—the slave trade! 


The Christian may record this as one of the 


yourselves no rest till you have entered by the! parents also. One cannot but look with a splendid trophies of his faith; one step more 


door into the sheepfold, until you know that! peculiar interest on such an undertaking, and 
Christ is your friend, and that you are walk-| I think every feeling mind must desire its en- 
. . : » | ¢ > . 

ing in the way of his commandments—* For) couragement. And if any of my young friends 


except a man be born again he cannot see| 
the kingdom of God.” 
#**h, 


For “* The Friend.” 


The practice prevailing in most of our| £atinction of Negro Slavery in the British| 


country districts of holding only one meeting 
for worship on the first day of the week, has 


find their hearts a little warmed with appro- 


bation of the effort, I would address them| 


with the well known language, “Go thou, 
and do likewise.” ; 


Colonies. 
The article below is from “ The Church- 


in the renovation of man. But every such 
victory is the prelude of a greater. Either 
Christianity must be expelled from the earth, 
or war and slavery must be abolished. The 
two last go together : both belong to the reign 
of power and terror, and both will be banished 
from earth when mankind have learned the 
worth of truth and justice. Truth, the enemy 


of licentiousness, is the parent of liberty. 


“The truth shall make you free.” 
The present triumph of Christian principle 


lately arrested my attention, and suggested|man,” a weekly journal published in New|has been brought about not only by the indi- 
some considerations in relation to the em-| York. We commend it to the attention of our} rect influence of Christianity through public 
ployment of the remaining part of that day,| readers, as well for the spirit and tenor of| opinion, but by the direct application of it to 
especially among the younger class of our) the preliminary remarks, as for the sententious| the business of legislation. We allude to the 
members. It is certainly very desirable that a| and beautiful speech which follows. |influence of the bishops in the house of lords. 


day, set apart by the general consent of Chris-| 


tian professors as a day of rest, and for the 
public worship of the Almighty, and by most} cipation of the negro population in the West 
sincerely pious persons of various denomina-| Indies took effect on the first of this month, 
tions for a more than ordinary attention to the | and at the present moment THERE Is NOT A 
duties of private devotion, should not be allow-| stave IN THE Bririsn pomintons. So many 
ed, by any of us, to pass away unimproved, to| subjects of absorbing interest have occupied 
be lost in vacancy and idleness, or to be made|the attention of the British Parliament, so 
a common convenient occasion for unneces-| many that appeal more directly to the passions 
sary social visitings. ‘There are many ways in| and interests of the reading public, that this 





On this point they have never swerved from 


Siavery.—Thie law providing forthe eman-} the spirit of the Gospel. The speech of Bishop 


Horsley, which we give below from one of our 
exchange papers, a masterpiece in itself, is 
probably a fair specimen of the sentiments of 
the whole. It rests the question on the right 
ground, assuming the injustice of slavery to 
be among the first principles of morals, and 
capable of being determined even independ- 
ently of revelation. 


which that portion of the day, which is not ap-| law, at least among us, is comparatively little} “ In discussing the merits of the slave trade, 
propriated to public worship, may be really|regarded. Posterity will judge differently.|it is fit previously to take a view of slavery it- 
well spent, to our-own profit and to the bene-} When the feverish excitements of Church Re-} self; and, my lords, | agree with the noble 
fit of others; and to one of the objects which} form shall have passed away as a summer’s|lord near me, the mover of the question, that 
might thus engage not a few of our young | cloud, and the lordly establishments of ar-|slavery is itself an evil of the very first mag- 
people, | wish to draw a little attention. In| mies and navies shall be remembered but as| nitude—a calamity to those on whom it falls— 
most neighbourhoods where Friends are set-| the playthings of vapourish boys, the total ex.| 

tled, there are to be found numerous children, | tinction of slavery will shine gs the most bril-|all that are incident to mortal man. My lords, 
who, either by their necessary occupations at} liant act of British legislation. We are proud | the evil of the thing is this—that it is a degra- 
home, or by the limited pecuniary means of|of this triumph. Politically we concede the|dation of man from the condition of man. 
their parents, or other, perhaps local, cireum- | honour of it to Great Britain, but as men, as} The moment that any one becomes a slave, 
stances, are deprived of the advantage of even| Christians, we share their glory as well as their| he is in a state and condition of man no longer. 


a calamity the heaviest, the most dreadful of 


elementary school learning ; to say nothing of} joy. 


It is not the triumph of Britain alone :| He is no longer master of his own body, or 


that most important feature of early educa-|it is the triumph of man, it is the triumph of} his own mind ; he has no longer any property 


tion, whereby their minds might be imbued/truth and justice, it is the triumph of Jesus 
with virtuous principles, and some knowledge|Curist. It is not simply a measure of im- 
of the Christian religion. It appears to me| provement in a portion of human society ; it 
that such children have aclaim on the sym-|is rather a new creation, a creation of moral 
pathy, and on the kind exertions, of young| and accountable intelligences, tens of thou- 
persons who have been blessed with greater|sands of whom, presently and prospectively, 
advantages, and whose leisure will permit|have, by this act of legislation, been called 
them to occupy a small portion of time for|into existence, not indeed out of nothing, but 
their benefit. And how could an hour or two| out of the matter of slaves and brutes. ‘T1tNes 
on the afternoon of the first day of the week,| have been turned into ——- 

where there is no afternoon meeting for wor-| Seldom has a measure adopted which 
ship, be more pleasantly or more profitably | reflects more honour on the national character 
spent, than in the noble occupation of impart-| of Great Britain. It has been the result of 
ing instruction to those within the reach of|the steady and energetic operation of lofty 
our good offices? I have been informed of|and determined moral purpose. Nothing less 
one district in the country, where a few|could have surmounted the obstacles which 
young Friends of each sex have associated | passion, prejudice and interest have thrown in 
for this laudable purpose, and meet every|the way. ‘The West India colonies have hi- 
first day afternoon to engage in the work of|therto yielded an annual revenue of from 
instruction. They have a list of about sixty}'7,000,000/. to 8,000,U00/. sterling. Not only 
scholars, and though these are scattered over| has the government surrendered their former 


in himself, or in the exertions of his own in- 
dustry. And, my lords, this is an answer to 
all those arguments in favour of the slave 
trade which are drawn from the humane treat- 
ment the negroes meet with in the West Indies 
from the planters. My lords, I do not call in 
question the humanity of the planters ; I doubt 
not that their humanity generally administers 
to their slaves all the consolations their condi- 
tion is capable of receiving. But what can 
the utmost humanity of the master do for the 
slave? He may feed him well, work him mo- 
derately ; but, my lords, nothing that the mas- 
ter can do for the slave, short of manumission, 
can reinstate him in the condition of a man, 
from which man ought not to be detruded. 
My lords, with concern and indignation I have 
often heard it argued, in this house, that, un- 
der the kind treatment of the planters, the ne- 
groes in the West Indies five as comfortably 
aa our own peasantry. My lords, with respect 


the country around, they generally muster|hold on this revenue, but they have, in the/to mere animabenjoyment, it may be true ; 
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but mere animal enjoyment is not the great| ple, and through good report and evil report, 
consolation of man’s existence. Our British) that war in all its forms, offensive and defen- 
peasant, sustaining himself and his family upon! sive, is utterly at variance with the glorious 


to which they are expected to conform in dress, 
language, and deportment. The terms for 
board and tuition, including washing, are $200 


his homely meal of coarse barley bread” and | gospel! dispensation of “ peace on earth, good) per annum. 


skimmed milk, and stretching his weary limbs) will to men.’ And it is safer, at least in the 


There are still some vacancies in the Schou, 


at night upon his pallet bed, is independent—| present state of the world, that we keep much/and application for admission may be made 


the master of hinself, and the father of his) to ourselves, and act as a body in reference to 
own family. ‘The bread he eats and distributes | this important testimony, lest by joining with 
to his children is his own. He sleeps upon| others we should unawares be led into a com- 
his own bed. All the fatigue he endures is for} promise or evasion of any of its requisitions. 
himself. He toils for himself and his own fa-|'There is nevertheless reason to believe that, 
mily, not for a master. His comforts depend] individuaily, many of those attached to these 
not upon the precarious kindness of a master.| societies are prepared to embrace to the full ex- 
He is a man; he holds the rank and dignity| tent the peaceable principle as held by Friends, 
of a man in civil society. But the negro slave} and even in the qualified sense in which, 
in the West Indies !—my lords, you may pam-/in a society capacity, they espouse the cause, 
per him every day with the choicest viands ;| their operations are interesting on the ground 
you may lay him to repose at night on one of] that every approximation to the truth necessa- 
your “ beds of roses; but with all this, he|rily tends to a further developement and dif- 
is not in the condition of man ; he is nothing| fusion of light. These remarks are premised 
better than a well-kept horse. My lords, - with the view of introducing to the notice of our 
is my notion of slavery.” readers a publication recently commenced at 
: Hartford, Connecticut, under the title “ Ame- 
| rican Advocate of Peace,’’ conducted by C. 8S. 
| Henry. It is to be issued quarterly, each num- 
ber to contain at least 48 octavo pages, price 
Author of beauty, Spirit of power, |to subscribers one dollar a year. We have 
Thou who did’st will that the Rose should be, | heen much gratified with an inspection of the 
Here is the place, and this is the hour, 
To seek thy presence, and bow to thee. | first number now before us, in regard both to 
Bright isthe world with the sun’s first rays, ithe general tenor of the matter, and the lite- 
Cool is the dew on the soft, green sod, |rary execution. With the preliminary article 
The Rose-tree blooms, while the birds sing praise,| hy the editor headed “ Principles and Objects 
And earth gives glory to Nature’s God, | of Peace Societies,” (see our p. 373,) we are 
particularly pleased, and have concluded to in- 
|sert nearly the whole of it, especially as it is 
| well calculated to explain the object of the 
publication. 


WORSHIP BY THE ROSE TREE. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Under this beautiful work of thine, 

The flowery boughs that are bonding o’er 
The glistening turf, to thy will divine, 

I kneel, and its Maker and mine adore! 
Thou art around us. Thy robe of light 

Touches the gracefully-waving tree, 
Turning to jewels the tears of night, 

And making the buds unfold to thee. 





NOTICE. 

The Managers of Haverford School give 
notice that the Examination of the Students 
will take place at the School on the last three 
days of the present term, viz. on the 8th, 9th, 
and 10th of the ninth month, between the hours 


Thy name is marked in delicate lines, 

On flower and leaf that deck the stem; 
Thy care is seen, and thy wisdom shines 

In even the thorn that is guarding them. 
Now, while the Rose that has burst her cup, 


Opens her heart and freely throws re nine in the morning and five in the afier- 
To me her odours, I offer up noon. Parents and guardians, who have chil- 


Thanks to the Being who made the Rose. [ome at the school, as well as others who feel 
a eetens | ititerested in the Institution, are invited to at- 

tend. 
The School will be reopened on fourth day 
EIGHTH MONTH, 30, 1834. the 8th of 10th month next, when the winter 
————————s= term will commence. Two additional teachers 
We have sometimes doubted whether the! will be engaged, who will have the immediate 
institution and multiplication of Peace Socie-| charge of the introductory department, so that 
ties in this country and in Europe had obtained] those who may not be qualified on their en- 
that degree of consideration in the minds of| trance for admission into either of the higher 
our fellow members in religious profession,| classes, will, it is believed, enjoy much greater 
which, as it appears to us, their importance] advantages than heretofore. In this depart- 
deserves. It is true these societies, in their| ment, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
collective capacity, do not fully come up to} algebra, and theltin and Greek languages 
the Christian standard according to our esti-| as far as requiréd for admission into the third 
mate of the scope and tendency and meaning! jun. class, will be taught. The course of study 
of the New Testament doctrine bearing upon|in the higher departments of the Institution 
this subject ; and it therefore may not be ex-| will embrace the Latin and Greek languages, 
pedient that our members should be found in| ancient and modern literature, history, compo- 
their ranks. The Society of Friends as a\sition, rhetoric, pure and mixed mathematics, 
body, in agreement with the Apostle James,| natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, animal 
“From whence come wars and fightings ?| and vegetable physiology, the philosophy of the 
come they not hence, even of your lusts, that}human mind, moral philosophy, and thé eyvi- 
war in your members?” has emphatically|dences of natural and revealed religion. Care 
been a Peace Society from its foundation, de-| is taken to instruct all the students in the re- 
claring to the world by precept and by exam-|ligious doctrines and testimonies of Friends, 
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either to Samuel Hilles, superintendent, or to 
Charles Yarnall, No. 39 Market St., secretary 
of the Board. 


SELECT SCHOOLS, 

The school for boys on Orange street was 
opened on the 18th instant. 

A spacious and airy building on St. James’ 
street, near Sixth street, to accommodate the 
schools for girls, is nearly finished; parents 
are informed that notice will be given in 
“The Friend,” of the time of opening the 
schools. 

8th mo. 30th. 

The committee who have the care of the 
boarding school at Westtown, are in want of 
a teacher to take charge of the boys’ mathe- 
matical school—also, a well qualified female 
teacher for one of the girls’ arithmetical 
schools. App!y to Thos. Stewardson, Arch st. 

The committee to superintend the boarding 
school, will meet at Westtown, on fourth day, 
the third of next month, at nine o’clock, A.M. 


‘Tuomas Kiuner, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. 1834. 


A letter from New South Wales gives the 
following schedule of the property of Samuel 
Terry, who was sent from England a crown 
prisoner: — 

“ Mr. Terry has acquired the property since 
his emancipation. His several estates con- 
tain upwards of 100,000 acres. His property 
in the town of Sydney brings him £10,000 per 
annum, and his entire income 1s estimated at 
six times that amount; this arises chiefly from 
the mortgages at12 per cent. He has 15,000 
sheep, 17,000 head of horned cattle, and 400 
brood mares.”’ 

——— eee eee 

Diep, at his dwelling in Cornwall, New York, the 

10th of sixth month, 1834, Joun Green, believed to 
be in the fifty-first year of his-age, an elder in the 
Society of Friends. 
at Cornwall, at his dwelling, our beloved 
friend, Zazez Green, supposed to be about 54 years 
of age, a well esteemed minister in the religious So- 
ciety of Friends. 
CaruarinE Patmer, widow of Obadiah Pal- 
mer, and daughter of our aged and esteemed Friend, 
Edward Hallock, closed a long and useful life, aged 
84, at the Valley, the place of her residence, on the 
17th day of seventh month, 1834, much beloved and 
esteemed by her friends and neighbours, she being 4 
well approved minister. 

—— at her residence at the Planes, in Ulster 
county, after a short bat severe illness of about twelve 
days, which she bore with Christian patience, our 
much beloved friend Purse Tinson, being about 57 
years of age, a well approved minister. 
on the 8th of eighth month, 1834, at his resi- 
dence at Marlborough, ALexanper Haxvook, son of 
Foster Hallock, in the 27th year of his age, after a 
very long and painful illness, which he bore with 
meekness and Christian patience. He closed with a 
well grounded hope of a happy eternity, leaving 4 
widow and three little sons to mourn the loss. 

— on the 22d instant, at the residence of Elias 


Cleaver, Montg county, Margaret Jongs, of 
Philadelphia, is the 54th year of her age. 

















